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Foreword 


The material for this bulletin has been prepared by Professor 
B. Y. Tyner, Dean, and Director of the Training Schools, with the 
hope of stimulating a wider interest in and use of a more modern 
and satisfactory means of determining the progress and achievements 
„f school children. While testing is still in an experimental stage, 
many tests and scales are now being used extensively with most 
gratifying results. 

Even a casual examination of some of the revelations made by 
their use should convince any thoughtful teacher of their value in 
school organization and work. Additional copies of this bulletin wii 
be sent on request to any public school teacher in the state. 

A. B. Chandler, Jr.. 

President . 


Entered as second-class matter April 12, 1915, at the Post Office at 
Fredericksburg, Va., under the Act of Aug. 24, 1912. 

Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 
1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized July 18, 1918. 


THE USE OF STANDARD TESTS IN THE SCHOOLS 


The School on Trial 

The American insistence upon efficiency has, during the past 
few years, led to an inquiry into the effectiveness of methods and 
institutions in practically every walk of life. Returns, based upon 
investment, have furnished the principal background for procedure. 
The school has been subjected to certain investigations and has been 
found wanting in several respects, notable among which are the 
following: (1) Marked variation in the ability of students in the 
same grade, (2) wide variation in the standards maintained by 
different teachers and schools, (3) decided differences in the progress 
and achievements of pupils supposed to be doing the same work 
and attaining the same standards. 

There are many valuable illustrations of this in investigations 
all the way from the present back to Rice’s discovery more than 
twenty years ago that some schools were getting better results in 
spelling by devoting fifty minutes per week to it than some others 
were by devoting one hundred and fifty minutes per week to the 
same subject, but I shall mention here only a few of the results of our 
own investigations during the past few years. Simple tests in 
spelling, reading, writing and arithmetic have been given to the pupils 
in the elementary grades of the Fredericksburg city school and the 
Lee Hill rural school; and an intelligence test, reading tests, and 
spelling tests to the members of the Junior class with the following 
results : 

I. Variation of ability in the same grade. 

1. Grade 4-A. Reading, tested by the Kansas Silent Reading 
Test. 

Standard for the grade: Rate 73, Comprehension 13. 


Rate 

Pupil 1 — 113 
Pupil 2— 61 
Pupil 3 — 52 
Pupil 4—123 
Pupil 5—123 
Pupil 6—123 


Comprehension 

2 

4 

5 

30 

27 

25 


Note variation above and below the grade standards. 
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II. Improvement shown in grade from January to May, 1922. 
1. Grade and Test used same as in No. I. 


Test Given January, 1922 


Rate 

C om prehension 

Pupil 1—113 

2 

Pupil 2— 90 

8 

Pupil 3 — 76 

6 

Pupil 4—103 

10 


Test Given May, 1922 

Rate 

Comprehension 

Pupil 1— 76 

9 

Pupil 2—114 

19 

Pupil 3 — 123 

18 

Pupil 4—123 

17 


Note improvement made in each case, especially in comprehen- 
sion or power to get thought from the printed page. 

2. Improvement as shown in Arithmetic — Grade 5-A. 

Test used: Courtis — Arithmetic test — Series B. 


Accuracy Scale — Addition. 



Jan., 1922 

May, 1922 

Scale 

Per Cent of Class 

Per Cent of Class 

100 

18 

43 

90 

none 

none 

80 

9 

14 

70 

12 

14 

60 

24 

10 

50 

9 

14 

0-49 

27 

3 

Fractional percents have been omitted. 



Accuracy Scale — Multiplication 


Jan., 1922 

May, 1922 

Scale 

Per Cent of Class 

Per Cent of Class 

100 

18 

38 

90 

none 

3 

80 

12 

35 

70 

6 

7 

60 

30 

14 

50 

18 

3 

0-49 

15 

none 

Fractional percents have been omitted. 



Similar progress was shown in Subtraction and Division. Other 
grades tested show much the same results where special emphasis 
was placed on the “weak spots.” 
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III. Ability of Juniors to read and think as shown by 

1. Monroe, Standardized Silent Reading Test — 

One student — Rate, 32 ; Comprehension, 12.5. 

Another student — Rate, 134; Comprehension, 62.8. 

Others show grades ranging in between these extremes. 

2. Thorndike Test Alpha II. (Comprehension in reading). 

One student about fourth grade ability in reading. 

Another student above twelveth grade ability in reading. 

Other grades distribute themselves between these two. 

3. Terman, Group Intelligence Test — 

One student — Points made in total score, 41. 

Another student — Points made in total score, 204. 

Others show variations all the way from 41 to 204. 

From the foregoing, and other results, it is evident that very 
different standards are permitted to exist in our elementary and 
high schools for graduation. Some years ago (1912-13) Doctors 
Starch and Elliot submitted two final examination papers in first 
year high school English to one hundred and forty-two English 
teachers in different high schools and got a grade ranging from 
50 to 98. In the grading of one final examination paper in Geometry 
by one hundred and eighteen teachers of mathematics, they got a 
range of from 28 to 92. And a final examination paper on American 
History showed a variation in grades of from 43 to 90 when graded 
by seventy teachers of history. With a passing grade of 75, it can 
readily be seen that many of these teachers would have failed the 
students passing in these final examination papers, while others 
would have ranked them as among the highest in their class. Such 
results as these have led educators and school officials to undertake 
some system whereby more uniform standards may be attained. 

Wrong Emphasis in Grading 

Too, it has been discovered that emphasis has been placed on 
“marks’' rather than on progress of the pupils. For instance, prizes 
have been offered for the student who made the highest grade in 
spelling, and an already good speller has won, whereas, other students 
in the same school have greatly enlarged their vocabularies and 
increased their ability in spelling and use of words and have received 
little or no credit for their effort and growth. In other words, our 
emphasis has been on present ability rather than on daily growth. 
Education signifies change, growth, development, adjustment. And 
change is in degree or amount, and is therefore measurable. Before 
the discovery of the thermometer, people had to content themselves 
with such expressions as warm, hot, very hot, cool, cold, etc. ; they 
where there is change or growth it is reasonable to suppose that this 
generalized. Now we read by degrees of heat, we measure how much 
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change in temperature. Are we not still largely in the generalizing 
period in education? We say “my children are getting along pretty 
well, I suppose,” or “John isn’t learning much,” or “I declare these 
students know scarcely anything,” and use other expressions that 
indicate that we are proceeding too much on the basis of supposition 
rather than on the basis of assurance or certainty. How are we to 
know our students are progressing and attaining? The answer to 
this question is the basis of this little pamphlet. 


How Progress May Be Determined 

First, we must have more definite objectives. We must get 
more clearly in mind the goal toward which we would move. Is our 
aim good citizenship f Is a sick person a good citizen? Is a merely 
“good” person a good citizen ? Isa poor man he ; a rich man ? Who ? 
What? Suppose we agree for the time being that the following 
characteristics and traits enter into the making of a good citizen: 
Health, usable knowdedge, desirable attitudes and ideals, right habits 
of conduct, and ability to think and reason. Here again health can 
be broken up into age-height-weight relationships, vision, hearing, 
appetite, digestion, etc. Knowledge can be considered from the 
standpoint of kind and amount — knowledge that contributes directly 
to good living, health, happiness, etc., and knowledge of a more 
general or abstract nature. Attitudes and ideals arc selfish or social, 
democratic or undemocratic, co-operative or individualistic, contribu- 
tive or destructive. Habits easily divide themselves into individual 
physical and mental phases such as function in daily life: time of 
eating, sleeping, dressing, etc. ; and those that have to do with social 
activities: courtesy — lifting one’s hat to ladies, saying “excuse me 
please,” etc. And reasoning is a development more along the line 
of thinking of values, relationships, comparisons, possible conse- 
quences of conduct, etc. — judgments in the field of one’s experiences. 
It is far more specific than general, and can be determined with a 
fair degree of accuracy in individual cases. All of these can be 
measured — some accurately, others less so, in our present stage of 
development of scientific instruments of measurement. 

It is now possible to determine reasonably accurately the native 
ability of children to respond along almost any line, either physical 
or mental ; to determine the rate of growth, change and development ; 
to determine the information possessed by an individual along a given 
line; to determine the simple reasoning ability of one; to get an 
insight into his attitude toward questions and policies; to rate the 
skill he shows in the accomplishment of certain types of activities ; to 
measure the amount of work accomplished in a given time ; to deter- 
mine accuracy and speed ; to compare the product obtained with stand- 
ards set up, and to evaluate one’s conduct in the light of social 
standards. Have you a reliable rating on your students? 
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Must be a Change in the Method of Rating 

In order to put our work on a more definite basis it is necessary 
not only to have specific objectives or goals in mind, but to change 
our methods of rating pupils from a fixed and rather static “70, 75, 
80, 83, 90” system of marking, based on our opinion, to an emphasis 
on the progress made by a student from where he was when we came 
in contact with him to where he is now, based on some objective 
system of measuring — a change from “the how long I think it is” to 
“how long the yard stick says it is.” By the use of certain measuring 
rods — “standardized tests” — from time to time it is possible to 
determine the relative progress of pupils in the acquisition of ex- 
periences, the development of skills, and the change in attitudes and 
ideals. 

To those who are not acquainted with standard tests it should be 
stated that there is probably no such thing as a fully standardized test. 
However, the material used in the better of these so-called standard 
tests has been submitted, under comparatively fixed working condi- 
tions, to thousands of boys and girls in different parts of the United 
States and the results tabulated as the standards of achievement for 
pupils of the same age or grade. These standards then become 
reasonably good objective measures of our boys and girls — a far 
more reliable means of measuring than our own ( subjective ) opin- 
ions. (See reference above relative to results obtained by Starch and 
Elliot in the matter of grading papers — teachers' opinions). 

Reliable Tests Available 

There are many really usable tests on the market now at reason- 
able prices, and while the writer of this article has no interest in any 
one of them, yet in the interest of better results from teaching and 
more assurance of progress on the part of individual pupils in the 
schools, teachers are strongly urged to make use of these aids in 
testing for results in their work. 

With comparatively little training, such as a teacher can now 
obtain in a short course at any of the teacher training institutions 
or in some of the extension courses, the simpler of these tests can 
be used quite effectively in any school. For the teacher who has not 
had wide experience in the use of standard tests and scales, tests in 
the fundamental subjects of the elementary school that can be most 
issued by the publishers for giving the tests should be followed 
easily and effectively used have been listed. In each case directions 
implicitly. To get best results it is probably better for the same 
person — the superintendent, principal, supervisor, or other trained 
person, to give the tests throughout an entire school. Where this is 
impracticable, the teacher should thoroughly familiarize herself with 
the test she wishes to use and then give it under as nearly normal 
working conditions for the pupils in her group as possible — neither 
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taking advantage of them in any way nor giving them any advantage, 
even by so much as a quarter of a minute in time. Follow instruc- 
tions, and then see where your pupils stand as compared with other 
boys and girls who have taken the same test. This should aid you 
in classifying, grading, promoting, and in determining the progress 
of your pupils, if properly used. 

Suggested Tests for Elementary Schools 

Some of the suggested tests for the elementary grades, in the 
probable order of ease of giving, grading, and administering, are 
here listed. There are several valuable tests for use in the high 
school, such as Hotz, First Year Algebra; Henmon, Latin; Monroe, 
Standardized Research Tests in Algebra, and others, but no attempt 
is being made to list these. Those interested can easily secure an 
available list. The first test listed below under each subject is recom- 
mended for first choice, and so on in order. 


1. Spelling. 

a. Ayres — A measuring scale for ability in spelling 1,000 most 
commonly used words. 

b. Jones — 100 Demons. (Difficult words in common use). 

c. Starch — 600 word list. 

2. Arithmetic. 

a. Courtis — Four Fundamentals — Series B. 

b. Woody — Four Fundamentals. 

c. Courtis — Reasoning Test. 

d. Monroe — Diagnostic Test. 

3. Reading. 

a. Monroe — Standardized Silent Reading. (Speed and Com- 
prehension). Burgess or Holmes is also good. 

b. Gray — Oral Reading Test. 

c. Thorndike-McCall — Reading Scale. (Comprehension). 

4. Writing. 

a. Thorndike — Writing Scale. 

b. Starch — Handwriting Scale. 

c. Ayres — Writing Scale. 

d. Freeman — Writing Scale. 
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5. Language. 

a. Trabue — Language Completion Test. 

b. Hillegas — Scale for Measuring the Quality of English 

Composition. 

6. Intelligence. 

a. Terman — Group Intelligence Test. 

b. Otis — Group Intelligence Test. 

c. Terman — Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test. 

(Individual). 

d. Trabue — Language Completion Test. 

There are many more good tests available, and samples of the 
tests may be obtained from the publishers at a nominal cost. Below 
is listed a few of the publishers and distributors of tests, and it is 
hoped that superintendents, principals, and teachers will write for 
catalogs of tests published, get samples where necessary, and make 
a much wider use of this objective means of testing in the future 
than has been evident in our schools of Virginia generally in the 
past. If the Department of Education of the Normal School at 
Fredericksburg can be of further service along this line please feel 
free to make this fact known. 

Helpful Texts on Tests and Measurements 

The following are some of the best and most helpful texts for 
the use of those who are not specialists in the field — 

Wilson and Hoke, “How to Measure” — The MacMillan Co., 
New York. 

Monroe, DeVoss and Kelly, “Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments” — Houghton- Mifflin Company, New York. 

Starch, “Educational Measurements” — The MacMillan Co., New 
York. 


“Seventeenth Year Book,” Part II. — Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Each of these texts contains not only valuable information as to 
the use of standard tests but also good bibliographies and lists of the 
best tests for general and specific use. 
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Where Tests Can be Secured 


Some leading publishers and distributors of educational tests and 
scales are here listed, and while the tests of practically any of the 
leading authors and publishers can be secured from one of these 
distributing agencies, they may also be ordered from the individual 
publishers. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers' College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N. Y. 

Bureau of Tests and Measurements, State Normal School, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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BULLETINS, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA.— SESSION, 1922-’23. 


October, 1922 

The Use of Standard Tests in the Schools — Dean B. Y. Tyner. 

December, 1922 

History-Geography Syllabus for the Elementary Grades — W. J. 
Young, Professor Social Sciences, and Ethel I. Summy, Super- 
visor Elementary Training School. 

January, 1923 

(a) An Appreciation of Matthew Fontaine Maury; (b) Christian 
Education the Hope of the World — President A. B. Chandler, Jr. 
(c) Maury and the Confederate Navy — Governor E. Lee Trinkle. 

February, 1923 

Announcement of Summer School Courses 


March, 1923 

Our Open Air Theatre — Miss Dorothy Lawder. 

April, 1923 

Summer School Catalog 
May, 1923 

Winter School Catalog 

Any of these bulletins will be sent on request, without charge, 
when ready, except the History-Geography Syllabus, for which a 
charge of 25 cts. is made. 


A. B. Chandler, Jr., 

President. 
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